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HE late renewal of an offer of reward for diſcovering a 
Northern Paſſage into the Pacific Ocean, ſeeming to call 


upon every Perſon, converſant in the Subject, to contribute to its 
performance conſiſtently with the grand view of the Legiſlature; | 


the Writer of theſe pages thinks it a duty to bring in his mite, 


and hopes to prove fromauthentic facts and practical obſervations, 


that a ſucceſsful event may confidently be ———_ from a well- 
conducted enterpriſe. 

It is generally known, that the ff Voyage to the Eaſt Indies 
was made ſome time about the end of the fifteenth century, 
round by the Cape of Good Hope. That track ever fince 


followed, has often been attended with danger and diſtreſs, from 


violent ſtorms raging in thoſe ſeas, more or leſs throughout the 
I year; 


- 
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year ; from a ſcarcity, ſometimes a want of good proviſions, 
particularly of freſh water; ang from diſeaſes contracted in 
voyages of the length of many thouſand miles, in a ſtate of 
confinement, through climates ſubject to viciſſitudes which fre- 
quently prove injurious to the human frame. The nations that 
have ſuffered moſt from thoſe evils, have been induced to encou- 
rage Navigators to find out an oppoſite route, by the North, not 
ſubject to ſuch calamitous incidents. The Engliſh nation ſtands 
forward in this, holding out rewards to thoſe whoſe attempts 
ſhall be moſt fortunate; and it is the deſign of theſe ſheets, to 
aſſure the Adventurers there are not any of the already enume- 
rated miſchiefs to apprehend in a well-concerted undertaking: 

From the firſt attempts of a Diſcovery through the Northern 
Seas, it was averred by able Navigators, that ſtorms were un- 
known beyond the latitude of 70 degrees, excepting near the 
two Greenlands, Spitſbergen, and ſome other coaſts in the like 
ſituation : and that winds have ſo little force in higher latitudes, 
even when contrary, as not to impede Navigation. But from 
ſubſequent accounts of injudiciouſly conducted enterpriſes, a 
prejudice aroſe, that Northern ſeas were full of ice, and that 
engaging in them was wilfully encountering the utmoſt dangers. 
An opinion ſo erroneous, having miſled ſeveral, who, once un- 
deceived, would have known how to av.1d difficulties, muſt no 
longer be allowed to exiſt, but be removed as a real obſtacle 
to the free entrance into that ſpace where the important diſcoyery 
is to be made. 

The ſtorms not confined to nden coaſts, it is alledged 
in this belief, accumulate ice as high as mountains, which 
breaking lopſe, and impetuouſly meeting again, do at one time. 
craſh a ſhip, and at another form a ſpacious bay capable of con- 

taining 
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taining thirty or forty veſſels, Fheſe dangers, whether exag« 
gerated or imaginary, do not, it may be objected, enough 
affright thoſe who fir out ſhips for the Whale Fiſhery, to leſſen 
the number ſent, which annually increaſes, as it did this very laſt 


deſtined to work through the ice to the Pole; and that they know 
how to get back with the profitable return that allures them 
to venture in. 

The Northern Sea bears various aſpects in different quarters: 
to the Weſt of Spizfergen, and South of Nova Zembla, it ſeems 


better appearance, having only ſome floating ſhoals ;- and in the 


pleaſing, none being found there. Not the leaſt mention is made 
of ice met with in that ſea, by the two Dutch ſhips that pro- 
ceeded fo far North in the year 1570. They found the Polar 
Ocean calm, deep, and free. Their purſuit for a diſcovery was 
earneſt, but defeated by the jealouſy and powerful influence of 
the Eaſt-India Company in Holland, An account of the matter is 
publiſhed among the Tranſactions of the Royal Society: and a 


more ample ſtate of the caſe is found in the writings of the famous 
Vaſſius, with the memorials on both ſides. The narrative of thoſe 


Navigators is confirmed by the teſtimony of the renowned Ad- 
miral Heemſzerke, and corroborated by the report of Captain 
| Barents, one of the ableſt ſailors of that time; he made ſeveral 
voyages to the North, bent upon making difcoveries, and died 
at Nova Zembla in 1597, having explored its Southern coaſt 
through the ice, gone about its Eaſtern part, and convinced 
himſelf, as he declared in his laſt moments, that a paſſage would 
certainly be found when attempted from the moſt Northern part 

5 of 


year. But the obvious anſwer to this will be, thati they are not 


full of ige; between Spitſbergen and Nova Zembla, it bears a 


open ſpace to the North and Eaſt of both, it looks far more 
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of that ifland. His opinion reſted. partly upon the following 

facts : that on'the 22d of February, at the diſtance of five or fx 

| leagues from land, he ſaw the fea open in ſeveral garts to the 

8 Eaſt; and that on the gth .of March, he found it wholly open 

| |. to the North. 

1 | In the years 1594 and 95, 92 zgſehoten prepoſſeſſed with the 

| | miſtaken notion, that the neareſt advance to the Pole was the 

| moſt certain and inextricable entanglement i in the ice, ſought a 
paſſage through the ſtraits of Yaygar, where he got into the 
embarraſsment he meant to avoid : 'the danger was great in the 
narroweſt part, and toward the States Hand. The floating ice 
brought to the lower ſeas, by the general current from the Eaſt, 
has made others believe, that an open ſea, like an ocean, would 
be found in that quarter, to the North Eaſt. The Samoyedes, old 
inhabitants of the Northern coaſt of Afia, well acquainted with 
theſe facts, inform us, that the Great Sea never is frozen, not 

| even in winter; but that the Leſſer Sea, which receives freſh, 

ö | water from the Oby and other great rivers' of Siberia and Tartary, 

does produce ice regularly. — That from the middle of Auguſt 
forward, for the ſpace of ſix weeks, there is none at its entrance, 
though before that time it be quite full. Tynſchoten in his 
dread of the accumulated maſſes he ſaw, forming iſlands and 
mountains, conceited them more than a hundred years old, and 
believed that they never melted down. 

The Ruſſian accounts agree with thoſe here mentioned of the 

- ſtate of the ſeas and ſhores Eaſt of Nba Zembla : their tradition 
confirms that the broken ice floating along the coaſt, has not for 
160 years hindred the poor inhabitants from uſing the Eaſtern | 
ſea as far as Kolyma, and from thence, ſince a number of years, 


to the ſtrait of Anian, and the Weſt ſhore of America. 
| | | Some 
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Some perſons eluding the conſequence of theſe facts, have 


maintained that the Cape between Taimura and Chatanga, run 


ning up to 77+ degr. and beſetcwith Ice, could never be doubled, 
and therefore the entrance from thence into the Polar fea was 
impofſible: but the weakneſs of this allegation will appear in the 
ſequel, as the truth is farther diſcloſed. x | 

The Ruſiians deſervedly credited, becauſe they relate facts 
plainly and circumſtantially, tell us, that when their ſhips went 


to diſcover the ſtate of the ſea and coaſts to the Eaſt and Weſt of 


the Lena, Protſchint/chew doubled that ſame Cape (probably in the 
latit. of 80 and got on to Tamura. The learned Prof. Gmelm has 
written an authentic account of the Voyage; and the ingenious 
Prof. Muller, unwilling to enter into diſcuſſion of facts, has 
only confirmed this particular, that no ice - was ſeen by theſe 
ſhips, neither outward nor homeward bound. Reaſon plainly 
points out that it has been fo: nothing is found to ſtop and fix it 
there; the waves, the winds, the current, will not ſuffer it 
to remain. Yet to the Weſt of Taimura at 76 degr. latit. where 
2 Cape is deſcribed by.the Rufiians, a pilot called T{&balurschin 
pretends to have ſeen a chain of iſlands united by ſheets of ice 
which he conſidered as the production only of the former year: 
beyond that, however, he ſaw to the North a great open fe. 
How near to N. Zembla this ice was ſeen, is not material to diſ- 


cuſs ; admitting only that at 769. he deſcried what others ſaw at 


771, an additional proof is found, that the great ſea to the 
North is open, and not full of ice ; but allowing {till that a few 
raggling flakes be there, as Capt. Barents ſays he found ſome, 
his evidence will then confirm, that the farther Eaftward from 

Neva Zembla they went, the leſs ice was found. 
: * Sup- 
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Suppoſing for once all the ſtraits choaked up with ice and 

utterly impaſſable, nothing concluſive can thence be inferred 

againſt a near approach to the Pole; all agree that no ice is 


found at 20 or 30 leagues North of the coaſts ; what fixes there 
will not hurt the ſhips that keep 19. or 29. higher, as is recom- 


mended to them to do; the ſhoals will then become uſeful, a 
beacons to keep the unwary from ſhores, capes, and ſtraits. An 
attentive Navigator will ſteer clear of ice, if in the wide ſpace 
between Spztſbergen and Nova Zenibla he ſets his courſe 4 or 5 
degrees (50 or 100 leagues) North Eaſt of the latter, running up 
in the ſame direction to 80, 82, and 837% degrees, as opportunity 
may offer. All fears of ice then ceaſing, he will find himſelf at caſe 
in a vaſt ocean, extending over all America to 250 degrees Eaſt 
longitude from London; and as to Nova Zembla from 77.. to 
go degr. Eaſt latit. that is 12% degr. or 250 leagues—and from 
the coaſts at 70 to 90 degr. latit. is 400 leagues; an immenſe 
main, where hitherto not an iſland, or any thing riſing in, the 
water, has been deſcried to obſtruct navigation. 

An invariably mild temperature of air, makes ſojourning in 
thoſe ſeas very healthy for crews upon diſcoveries. Captain 
Phipps found it ſo amidſt towering maſſes of ice, which in com- 


mon opinion impreſs a ſharp ſenſe of cold. The Anonimous 


Journal goes farther : it tells us, that about the 1 5th of July the 
heat was ſo great as to melt the tar in the ſeams of the ſhips— 


the ſame has happened before in that latitude, though it be un- 


common between the Tropics, where the length of twelve hours 
night refreſhes the air enough to prevent ſuch effects. When 


this degree of heat came on, a thermometer from 56 degr. in 


the cabin, roſe to go in the open air, and to 100 en the top of a 
Wwountain in Marble Hand. The effects of this heat, and the 
; | danger 
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danger incurred where the ice accumulates, will appear from 


what follows. On the iſt of Auguſt, ſomewhat welt of the Se- 
ven Iflands, the ſhips were embayed, in fields of ice. 2d Auguſt, 
the Pilots apprehenſive of long detainment, became urgent for 
attempts to get out: Vigorous efforts were made to break and 
cut through ; the flakes crowded on each other proved too thick 
for man to ſeparate, and rendered the trial quite hopeleſs. It 
might have occurred, that the heat of the ſeaſon would ſoon 


break down thoſe maſſes and form a more enlarged moveable 


| ſurface, that would, by for of wind and current, bear hard up- 


on the ſhips; yet, that providing ſome fence againſt its effects, 


and relying on phyſical conſequences, the ice muſt ſhortly diſ- 
perſe, and the ſhips be ſuddenly diſengaged. Their reliance was 
not ſuch, they had recourſe to their own exertions, and at- 
tempted to get off with their boats, leaving the ſhips ; but they 
made ſo little way over the ice, that they began to deſpair. On 
the 11th of Auguſt, the flakes broke, and an unexpected relief fol- 
lowed ;—the next day they failed to the harbour of Smeerenberg, 


a place of reſort for the lateſt Whale Fiſhers, where overjoyed, 


they met again with ſome. known veſſels then returning to Europe. 
It may here again be obſerved, relatively to the ſeaſon, that 
it was the very time when in thoſe ſeas, as in all others, the heat 
is greateſt and moſt conſtant. Above two 2 years ago, 
the Samoyedes declared, that from thence for ſix weeks for- 


ward, no ice was ſeen in thoſe 1 places where at other times 
it always was found. 

Diſeaſe and ſickneſs are not to be feared in thoſe m 
Captain Phipps had none in his crew; the man who died was 
worn out by a conſumptive diſorder of long duration. Other 
accounts agreeing with his, form a happy contraſt with thoſe of 
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+ 7 Harland's fleet, between Madras and the Cape of 
Good Hope, ſo lately as the year 1774: beſide 160 dead, there 
were not leſs than 480 hands ſick, as the public papers informed 
us. How deſirable the route not liable to ſuch diſtreſs! How 
agreeable the proſpect i in ſo healthy a ſtate, to diſcover a paſſage 
in the latitude of 68 degr. from whence ſouthward, no more 
than-common incidents can be encountred, and to ſee a tedious 

voyage thus fortunately and conſiderably ſhortened ! | 
From the meridian of London to the ſtrait of Anian, or Bebring, 
the diſtance is no more than 180 degr. of longit. Let 200 be Fact 
poſed, and the medium between 75 and 85 of latit, be t:ken at 
8 degr. the produce will be leſs than 700 leagues of one hour | 
each. Lynſchoten- in the lower ſea, with a contrary wind, went 
fourteen leagues in twelve hours : ſtating the rate at one league 
| in an hour, there will not be leagues enough to require thirty 
| days ſailing. T he time proper for departure from home, here- 
after to be ſpoken of, is now — carly en enough for ſetting 
out from Cape North in E. longit. 25%. on the eleventh of June, 
when all idle fears about ice muſt vaniſh, many travellers, as well 
as the Samoyedes, aſluring it all gone before that time; then firſt 
ſubſtracting theſe 25 degr. from the 200, or rather go leagues 
from the 700, there will remain 610; and reducing the number 
of 30 days by 4, the remainder will be 26, to be found in the 
good ſeaſon, from that time to the middle of September and 
| farther, a ſpace which will afford go days, and ſurely mult be ſuf- 
| - — ficient to explore that whole ſea, and to return at leiſure after 
| examining the ſeveral parts of the ſtrait from the G7 to the 60 
degr. of latitude, or to go on to Canton at option, without an 
obſtacle either way, but the uncertain and inſignificant meeting 


þ > with flakes of ice, | 
i . | | | To 
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To ſay much about proviſions in healthy climates and roomy 
ſhips, muſt be deemed ſuperfluous. Victualling is now ſo well 
underſtood, that bad proviſions are not received on board private 
veſſels, but by negle& of duty: and where abundant ſpace is 
not taken up with guns and ammunition, there muſt be in ſhips 


fitted out for diſcoveries, room enough for water, which keeps 


better in thoſe ſeas than in others, and can occaſionally be replaced 


by ice when met with, as many Navigators beſide Captain Phipps 


report has been uſefully done. 


If it be certain that Captain Cook, conveying Om home 
to Otabeite, intends to explore the Welt coaſt of America, up 


into the Strait leading to the North Sea, an accurate deſcription 
of that part will certainly be obtained.— If, as others ſurmiſe, ſome 


ſhips are to be ſent from Europe to Canton, thence to attempt the 


paſſage upward, perhaps to 68 degr. orthro' the Straits of Behring; 
it is apprehended an undertaking of that kind would not anſwer 
the expected end. To multiply hazards by the wear, tear, and gread 
expence of a voyage to China, there, perhaps, to complete a 


crew, renew ſhips ſtores, careen bottoms, in order to begin 


diſcoveries, by the South and Weſt of Japan, up to the North, 
is at a dear rate to procure ſome information, only to be had at a 
ſeaſon when prejudice and accident will ſtrongly operate againſt 
zealous endeavours ; and, after all, to have as long a voyage home 
to Europe, whilſt. no approach to the Pole, no ſhortening 
liretch through the Polar Seas to the North Cape of Europe, 
forms a part of the deſign; muſt appear upon the whole a 
very unadviſeable enterpriſe. 

Rational plans well conducted bear the beſt proſpect of ſuc- 
ceſs, and have with them the chance of fortunate events. The 
experience of an able Navigator, and the knowledge of a Man 
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of Study, are equally requiſite to form them. The Navigator, 


verſed in what belongs to equipments, is expert in managing 
ſuch matters, and knows how to conduct an enterpriſe to ad- 
vantage—he can cautiouſly tread new paths through unknown 
ſeas—is able to bring Aſtronomy in aid of other uſeful means, 
and by practice and obſervation can, diſcriminately avoid what 
others have ſplit upon. The Man of Learning propoſes what is 
uſeful and profitable, what has not yet been done, and accounts 
for failures in what has been attempted—he ſketches out the 
road to new diſcoveries ; points out where danger may exiſt, and 
where not ; ſolves what is problematical in natural philoſophy, 
and accounts for phenomena which diſconcert perſons unacquaint- 
ed with coſmography: he ſhows how to explore unfrequented te- 
gions, diveſted of prejudice: and he benefits the world with many 
improvements made or related by other Men of Letters, with whom 
he interchanges information on all uſeful and curious ſubjects— 


Such different abilities combined, unite ſound theory with con- 


ſummate experience How to be availed of both in one enterpriſe 
may be a queſtion ?—The two accompliſhed men can perhaps not 
be ſent out together—neither will do alone ; the execution would 
be deficient—yet it is poſſible to find a perſon in whom both are 
or can be conjoined. Among the able Navigators this kingdom 
can boaſt of, ſome are poſſeſſed, others ready to be ayailed of what 


thePhiloſopher is willing toimpart, from ſtudies which in younger 


years the Mariner's attachment to the practice of his profeſſion, 
has not allowed him to acquire. This ſort of knowledge, fitted 
to his experience, muſt open to him the faireſt field of ſucceſs, 


remove all apprehenſion of diſaſtrous events that can be foreſeen, 


and leave him liable to ſuch caſualties only as human prudence | 
cannot prevent. 
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To form a ſyſtem of the preſent purſuit, it is neceſſary, among 
other points, to determine the place and time of departure, and 
the courſe to be held; it is eſſential alſo, clearly to ſtate what is 
to be obſerved by way of prevention againſt future miſcarriage. 

previous to theſe diſcuſſions, it is of moment to remove ſome 
opinions, which unconfuted might operate againſt what is here- 
alter laid down. Mr. Dobbs in 1746 was earneſt and ſucceſsful 
in promoting the belief that a paſſage by the North Weſt was 
ptacticable. Diſproving his reaſons may ſerve to 2 uſeful 
truths. 

10. He takes for granted, from former accounts, deſtitute of 
proofs, that the paſſage was once made through Hud/on's Bay, from 
66x degr. upward by an opening into a wide boundleſs ocean. 
Not to waſte words in arguing againſt what never happened, 
it will ſuffice to ſay that his own experience deſtroyed his 
aſſertion : after the moſt diligent ſearch, and unwearied attempts, 
no opening was diſcovered, no paſſage was made. Capt. E/lis 
owned it, ſome years ſince, to a perſon of note at Leghorn—faid 
he believed it practicable in two other parts—yet apprehended 
little uſe would be made of it when found. | 

It may be alledged in ſupport of the aſſertion, that Capt. Cluny 
did afterwards find this paſſage ; but that is alſo meer matter 
of belief: he worked through a deal of ice, and perhaps only got 
farther on the C tinent: that thoſe who beſt can come at truth 
are not convinced, appears certain from the renewal of the offer of 
reward, But ſuppoſing a paſſage found, what purpoſe can it poſ- 
bly anſwer in that quarter? it will only lead into an immenſity 
of ice from which a ſhip cannot be diſentangled. The reader 
muſt often be reminded, that all the ice from the Eaſt, is crowded 
and ſhelved upon the Weſt quarter. Hudſon's Strait can * be 
1 2 got 
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got through aſter the middle df July; and the Bay is not uſed 
alter Auguſt, without great danger from the huge, floating mailcs, 
Suppoſing the ſtrait never filled with ice, veſlels going "er it 
might in September get to the Northern coaſt of 3 and 
then not know where to winter. So, affrighting a ſituation does 
not exiſt in the ſearch of a North Eaſt paſſage; the leaſt extent 
of open fea is of 15 degr. breadth between Spitſbergen and Nota 
Zembla; ſhips cannot be blocked up there, and if a harbour 
were eee enough would be found. 
The account of De Ponte, another prop to Mr. Dobbs's 
"ivy is a narrative ſtamped with the character of fiction 
that never met with credit from men of knowledge: Don Antoni 
d Ulloa, that learned man and great navigator, now commanding 
the Spaniſh fleet to Vera Cruz, was taken by the Engliſh 
returning to Spain in a French ſhip ; was brought up to London 
deſpoiled of all he had, but was received with regard, and treated 
with generoſity : he had leave to take from the papers of the 
ſhip, depoſited in the Admiralty-Houſe, what he liked to re- 
claim: he took only ſuch as Were in his own hand writing, 
leaving many curious aſtronomical obſervations, and phyſical and 
geographical remarks : among the papers of little eſtimation he 
left the original account of the voyage of that De Fonte, who 
commanded one of the cruiſing veſſels employed in the South 
Sea : he was ſent in it- by the Viceroy upon a diſcovery, and all 
he brought back was an unintereſting journal, and a declaration 
that he found not the leaſt appearance of a paſſage beyond Ca- 
 hifornia; with this vague anſwer his attempt ended. Don 
Ulha repeated this to credible perſons, with ſo many circumſtances 
rendring the notion of any diſcovery then made, too abſurd to 
leave a doubt with unprejudiced enquirers. 
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The better route for a Paſſage propoſed by the North Paſt, would 
Jong ere now have been found, had not that unfortunate prejudice 
of endleſs ice fettered people's underſtanding: during the ſpace 
of a century, in which that notion has prevailed, every attempt. 
made, has ſerved to prove it falſe': a few remarks will plainly 
evince this. | | | 
19. All the charts of Spzz/berger publiſhed ſince a hundred years, 
and allowed to be authentic, ſhow the Eaſt coaſt of that cluſter of 
iſlands between 77 and $0 degr. (or more) of latit. as accuratsly de- 
lineated, as any European iſlands. The moſt Eaſtern point is called 
D:/co, about 30 degr. E.longit. In the ſpace to the South is wris- 
ten Mhale-Fiſbery; a ccnagnation conveying the idea that whales 
were in greater plenty or eaſier caught there, for a length 
of time, than nearer the coaſt of Greenland: but a multitude of 
ſmall iſlands and banks to the S. Eaſt from 20 to 28 degr. longit. 
with intervals generally filled with ice (common in that part) have 
given cauſe, from veſſels getting among them and being locked 
up, to remove the fiſhery, and diſcommend the Eaſt part as 
unſafe: an inſtance of no older date than 1769, will confirm this 
ſuppoſigion. The Surgeon of a whale-fiſhing veſſel belonging to 
Bremen, reported, on a particular enquiry, that they-got among 
iſlands and banks S. E. of Spilſbergen, farther than they intended, 
and were locked in for three or four weeks; that getting looſe 
again, they run away N. Welt to Greenland, as far as 90 degr. 
latit. and upwards, reſolved never to return to that ſpot again. 
Running affrighted from danger, ſeldom directs the ſteps to the 
place of real ſafety: the hazard Weſtward is known, and may 
prudently be avoided: in attempts to higher degrees of latitude, 
a courſe bent nearly N. N. Eaſt from 769 latitude will clear a ſhip 
from moſt of the dangers to which ſhe would be expoſed on the 
weſtern ſide, and in the ſtrait between Old Green/and and Spitſber- 
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gen, where many ſhips are loſt. It is an advantage, that in the 
charts above ſpoken of, the capes, bays, and ſtraits, that called 
Waygat, and other Eaſt parts of Spiz/bergen, up to 81 and 829 lat. 
including the Seven Iflands, and the Rykiſſe Iſlands, are laid down 
with that preciſion which denote them very acceſſible. 
20. The narrative of the Ruſlan ſailors caſt on a deſert iſland of 
Eaſt Spitſbergen, written by Profeſſor Le Roy at Peterſburg, and pub- 
liſhed in Engliſh firſt in 1774, bears all poſſible marks of authen- 
ticity. It ſpeaks of Maloy Broun, or Eaſ Spitſbergen, diſtinctively 
from Bolſchoy Broun, the great Broun, or proper Sp:tſbergen, ſeated 
between 77? 25 and 789 45 pointing that out as a place of reſort 
for the Ruſſians to take ſeals and manaties, found there in abun- 
dance: Which nearly agrees with the ſpot here above deſcribed. 

This iſland, fo well traced out, breaks the imaginary project- 
ing bar of ice placed there to frighten all but Ruſſian mariners, 
who, though neither regularly inſtructed nor bold, find their way 
thither frequently. What they do with difficulty, our Navigators 
maydo witheaſe: if they mean to know the locality, therewill beno 
obſtacleto their deſcrying Diſco, and the ſtate of the fiſhery near it; 
then the Seven Handi, after Rykifſe and Maloy Broun, without keep- 
ing Weſtward for fear of too much lee way, but ſteering North Eaſt 
from 34 to 80 and more degrees of longitude, and to 83 or 84 degr. 
latitude, a pleaſant courſe will be traced out, and the Polar Sea 
enough explored for the choice of a track to the Ruſſian Strait. 
3“. The'original drawing of the Chart of Captain Gilles, noted 
for his diſcoveries to the Eaſt of Spitſbergen in 1707, is ſtill in 
the hands of the Hollanders, who intend to make it public : the 
Dutch Navigators who have ſeen it, hold the opinion that voyages 
to the Eaſt in high latitudes may be made without danger. 

A belief of ſo much practicability in enterpriſes of ſuch moment 
as theſe, muſt naturally ſtart the queſtion, why thoſe able * 

| | | 8 
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| do not avail Memſelves of that perſuaſion? Two reafors nay 


be given why na individuals of that nation are bencfited by it. 


The ſpirit and deſire for diſcoveries and extenſion of commerce, 
are cruſhed and kept under by the crue]- uſage given to the 


owners of the two ſhips above ſpoken of; indefatigable pains, great 


expence, and good ſucceſs, were rewarded with oppreſſion and 
diſgrace : they were brow-beaten till they abandoned the purſuit. 
Where the love of immediate profit reigns, men do not leok far; 
the private 1ntereſt of all people in the whale-fiſhery admits ol no 
more than going through that buſineſs with expedition, and mak- 
ing the moſt of a voyage. Such cramps to exertion admit of no 
more than keeping the ſubject alive. A Captain in the Dutch 
navy has with uncommon induſtry collected a number of relations 
from Mariners ſubjects of that Republic, containing proofs of 
ſeveral facts here related, and of others not yet reduced to order: 


unfortunately recourſe cannot be had to them at preſent, the 


Officer being out on a cruize with ſome men of war. 
The rationality of conducting enterpriſes for diſcovering a 
paſſage preferably by the North Eaſt, being thus eſtabliſhed from 


facts; the ſame kind of argument, with the ſtricteſt attention to. 


prudence, will point out the ſureſt method of approaching the 
North Pole: 

The inſtances of Navigators who have reached 28 Northern 
latitudes, collected and publiſhed by the Hon. Danes Barrington, 
throw much light upon the ſubject: the proofs bear that de- 
gree of authenticity whick removes all doubt; yet his candour 
is ſo great as ſtill to offer the means of aſcertaining facts to the 
incredulous. In that collection are undoubted inſtances of ap- 
proaches to the Pole fo gear as 87 degr. ſome without meeting 
with much, others without any embarraſſment from ice; that 
circumſtance always depends upon the courſe held: and it is 

| remarkable, 
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remarkable, that thoſe uſeful fadts were produced in the common 


courſe of events, not in purſvit of the great diſcoveries aimed at 
by others. The ſequel of the work offers a fair field of phyfical 
arguments to ſupport thoſe already adduced, againſt the prejudiced 
opinicn which has proved ſo baneful to many of our Navigators, 

Men of philoſophical knowledge agree that ice, wherever for- 


med, is compoſed of no other than freſh water, which at the time 


of congelation was in contact with ſomething more ſolid, to 
which it did adhere That the quantity ſeen in large flakes, great. 
maſſes, and ſhoals, about Nova Zembla, Spitſbergen, Green- 


| land, Hudſon's Straits, and other parts, comes from the rivers of 


Alia, |running into the North Sea, the Lena, the Oby, and others 
of equal or leſs note ; and of more rivers alſo flowing into it from 
the Continent of America, but too little known to be found in 


any map. 


The ice formed in winter breaks looſe in milder or in ſtormy 
weather, and is driven to ſea, where perhaps it joins ſome older 
maſſes floating, and not yet reduced. Accounts ſuthciently to be re- 
lied on, and ſimple experiments inform us, that ſea water is warmer 
than freſh water, that its warmth is augmented by attrition in pro- 
portion to the degree of agitation, as Captain Phipps alſo affirms +; 
and that ice is diflolved in it, not only in its flaky ſtate, but in a 
concreted ſtate it is ſo much melted down under water, that the 
higher maſſes overſet, break down, and from narrower bounds 
are forced. out and ſpread, as at the end of ſummer from the Straits 
of FProbiſher, about 63 degr. latit. they are ſaid to cover a ſut— 


face of ten leagues, and are ſoon after ſo effectually deſtroyed 


that ſcarce a veſtige of them remains: thus the ſea between 
Hudſon 5 


+ An Experiment made by Dr. Irving, proved, that below the ſurface, (ca 
water ſtrongly agitated, was warmer than the atmoſpheric air. 


as. 


and FACT 8, 26-4 . 


Hudſon's Strait, the coaſt of Norway, and that of Greenland, 


from 70 to 74 degr. are either full, or in ſome meaſure free, ac- 
cording to ſeaſon and circumſtances—waillt in a much lower 
degree of latitude, at 5o, the river of Sr. Laurence likewiſe forms 
and floats to ſea large maſſes, which ſpeedily ſhare the ſame fate. 
An undoubted fact ſtrengthens this argument. The ſhoals of 
ice coming from the Eaſt, bring with them a prodigious quantity 
of timber, which ſurely does not grow at or near the ſea- ſide, but 
is detached from the banks of rivers, whoſe rapid cu rrefits looſen 
and float away ſuch quantities as form heaps upon the North coaſts 
of £fia, and to the Eaſt fide of Jan Mayer's iſland, into two bays, 
thence called the Bays of Mood, fo filled, that whole ſhip loads 


might be had when freed from the conveying ice. Crantæ, 


the only writer who has exactly deſcribed Greenland, accounts it a 
kind diſpenſation of. Providence, that the inclement vehicle brings 
thither a plentiful ſupply of a moſt eſſential article, in the 


want of which the inhabitants would be greatly diſtreſſed. All 


authors agree that this timber comes from the Aſiatic and 
American rivers, and Cramts confirms the opinion with a moſt 
convincing fact, | = 

The floated trees, by common accounts, are pines, firs, larches, 
and of fuch kinds growing in thole two quarters of the globe, and 
never coming from the Eail coaſt of America, whence they would 
be blended with oaks growing there in plenty, but not teen 
among thole above named, the forts of which toon become di- 
Ilinpuiſhable, after they get aground and free of ice, . 

A queſtion now naturally ariſes; whence come theſe very 
preat matles fo ſtranyely ſhaped, of a larger ſize than can float 
out of a river, ſince one of them having an arch of ſorty feet 
high, offered room enough for a veſſel to paſs through it, to join 
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the ſhips of Captain Phipps, in 1773 : and * ice not in heaps. 


ſhewed fields of many leagues extent. 

The anſwer to that, flows from the known fact, that the flakes 
coming from the Baſt, are caught, ſtopped, and held by every 
ſolid projecting body, headlands, ſhores, or by other pieces of ice, 
When thus ſtopped, the following are ſhoved againſt and liſted 


upon them, by the currents and waves, which, when ſtrongly 


agitated, will heap them upon each other, and by various effort; 


| raiſe and force them into odd ſhaped 2/ergs and thoſe huge 


maſſes juſt ſpoken of ; whilſt the thinner ice from the (hal. 
lows, need only join to form the largeſt fields. Thus variouſly 
ſhaped, the coaſts and iſlands facing the Eaſt are covered 
with them, the paſſages and ſtraits are filled, and what ſtops near 
ſhores often encompaſſes ſhips, blocking them up in avery critical 
ſtate : Captain Phipps was thus detained for ten days in Auguſt, 
and convinced no paſſage to the Pole could be found that way, The 
Eaſt becomes clear, by loading the Weſt coaſts: no ice is ſeen be- 


tween Deerfield and Moffen Hand, or to the Eaſt and North of thele, 


but ſmall flakes that float to and fro where no land is near, either 
coming over from the American rivers, or looſened and driven 
by ſtrong Southerly winds-from lower ſhores. The inſtances 
adduced by Mr. Barrington make theſe progreſſive poſitions very 
certain ; eſpecially the teſtimony of Captain Cluny, who in a 
map prefixed to his American Traveller, printed at London in 
1769, points out places of remarkable events; one of which at 
79% degr. N. latit. is thus related, here the Traveller was ſbip- 
e, in 1746: ahd another at 82 degr. is in theſe words, 
here the Traveller has been, and Jaw neither land nor ice. To add 
ſomewhat to this part of Captain Cluny's account, a cir- 


cumſtance that otherwiſe might be loſt, muſt here be recorded. 
A 


| AND FACTS. BW” 
A gentleman who ſaw the Captain in Auguſt, 1769, aſked him 


ſome queſtions about the book juft publiſhed, particularly the 
following:“ Quer. 1. Is every thing traced on the map 


« exactly conformable to truth? He anſwered, yes; he could 


« prove every particular by his journal. — Quer. 2. Why did he 
« not go forward to the Pole, when neither ice nor land appeared 


« to obſtru him ?—He ſaid, he had indeed no reaſon to ap- 


« prehend ſuch obſtacles, being perſuaded the Polar Sea was free 
« and open ; but having no other ſhip with him, he could receive 


*« no aſſiſtance in any unforeſeen diſtreſs proceeding from cauſes 


« of prejudice or accident, which he muſt lie open to in a 


totally unknown navigation ; and therefore thought it prudent 
« to venture no farther,” 

The Captain died in the beginning fn 1770: his manuſcripts 
and papers are ſtraying, but greatly worth the trouble of being 
recovered. 

Such facts and proofs as theſe, ſupport the confident aſſertion, 
that in the higheſt latitude no embarraſſment of ice is to be feared, 


Nevertheleſs, as it may ſtill be urged, that danger ſubſiſts 


between the Northern latitude of 79 and 81 degr. admitting ſome 
from hard gales, irregular currents, and accidental occurrences, 


we do not allow ſo much as other voyages are liable to, for the 


length of night between the Tropics is productive of unfortunate 
incidents not heard of where day light is continual, The 
greateſt hazard proceeds from the effects of prejudice: if a 
Navigator allows himſelf to be guided by a Whale-fiſher's Pilot, 
he will be led into\the-ice, and muſt there take his chance : but 
if he will chooſe a tract unknown to them, leading immediately 
to ſafety, he will find little ice in his way, and but a ſmall part 
of it where he need exert himſelf ; the approach to ice is foretold 
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by diſtant fogs, or by its blink and glare: the courſe Eaſtward is al- 
ways freeſt, and the weather is regularly progreſſive with the ſeaſon, 
There is, in appearance only, a conſiderable quantity of ice ſent 
forward by that common current from the Eaſt, which prevails 
all over the globe without interrupting particular local currents, 
The ſpreading of that ice over many coaſts and ſeas, has led to 
conclude, that the greater ſea whence it comes, does ſtill con- 
tain more. I he inference is not juſt ; a conſtant expence, from a 
temporary ſupply, does not argue a remaining ſtore, It is a certain 
fact, that at the ſeaſon when the ice is moſt driven about, none 
is forming any where. Mr. Sze/ler, one of the learned men ſent 
from Peterſburg to Kamſchatka, and who took great pains to 
acquire information about a variety of matters, imagined, that the 
neceſſary effect of the common current driving ſo much ice for- 
ward againſt the Weſtern coaſts, particularly of Greenland, muſt 
be to ſhelve and force it up to ſuch enlarged maſſes as would 
never melt, when out of the reach of the ſea water : but the 
event could not confirm his conjecture. The moſt conſolidated 
piles wear down, and as much ice is melted and deſtroyed at one 
part of the year, as is produced at another. 

The common current from the Eaſt is ſtrong and rapid in 
thoſe ſeas, and from many facts, will appear ſo likewiſe in other 
parts of the globe, ſubje& only to ſome local variations, as has 
above been ſaid. It will therefore be conceived to have the moſt 
powerful effect upon ice, when in a ſhort ſpace of time it forces 
great quantities forward into open ſpaces ſo rapidly as to cruſh, + 
break, and deſtroy them to prevent an endleſs accumulation. 

It is now the place, aſter what has been premiſed of the nature 
of the voyage, to determine the time moſt proper for ſhips to {ct 


out upon diſcoverics. Were not a long continued night of dark - 
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peſs a deterring obſtacie beyond dur ation, the ſlips might get 
into the North Seas carly in the ſcaſon, und be. lully avaiied uf 
what the Samoyedes declare; and in that way, to prevent what has 
been apprehended, there would be but little objection to begin an 
_—_ toward the end of our common winter months. Why 
it is thought cligible to depart no ſooner than June, 1s not 
ealily underſtood ; the ſhips for Whale-fiſhing, going to the worſt 
parts for ice, ſet out in April, and often get back in Niay and 
June, when our Diſcoverers are preparing for a voyage, Where 
evcry ſtep is to be conſidered and noted: ſuppoſing them con- 
vinced and reſolved to ſeek the promiſing track North Eaſtward, 
their knowledge as able navigators, muſt tell them they are loſing 
the time of advantageouſly entering the ocean where the grand 
deſign is to be executed. The Ruſſians ſtay for no ſeaſon to go 
to Maloy Broun. Merchant ſhips ſent to Archangel, go early 
enough to leave the North Cape of Europe at 71 degr. in the 
month of June. Why ſhould not the ſhips fitted out for diſ- 
coveries do the ſame, proceed to that Maloy Broun, which is Eaſt 
Spitſbergen, between 78 and 79 degr. and thence get farther on in- 
to a roomy ſea and fine weather? Apprehenſions that might operate 
at other times, cannot intimidate in June, when it is vouched 
by the Samoyedes and other accounts, that ice diſappears, that 
any then {till floating muſt ſoon be deſtroyed, that the lower 
ſeas, the rivers, and other freſh waters are then free; and when 
the faireſt proſpect opens for the diſcovery of a paſſage that can 
then ſtill be explored as far as Japan and China. Should any ſeeds of 
fear remain, to ſhoot out upon emergencies, or to branch out 
unfavourably as with Captain Cluny; their growth may be pre- 
vented by means of an aſſociation for keeping two or more ſhips 
together in aid and countenance of each other, and for the 


lacther advantage of enlarged Diſcoveries. Capt. 
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Capt, Wood was active in ſpreading the erroneous belief, that 
one continued field of ice filled the vaſt ſpace hetween Greenland, 
Spitſbergen, Nova Zembla, and the Pole; but did not ſet fort) 
the doctrine ſyſtematically ; he gave with it a fact flatly contra. 
dictory: he related that on the 22d of June at 75 59' N. latit. 
he was without ice, having ſeen only ſome flakes at the diſtance 
of a league; and that on the 29th he was ſhipwrecked in floating, 
ice which violently beat his ſhip againſt rocks, upon which he 
ſplit, and from whence he ſoon got on ſhore. Admiral Heems- 
kerke and Captain Barents explored the Weſt part about Noya 
Zembla from 70 degr. to 77”. 20'. then coaſted along the Eaſt 
ſide of it; and at laſt failed to the North point at 76 degr. latit. 
where the Admiral wintered, and always had ſome floating ice. 
Io ſum up the argument about the vague opinion of frozen 

ſeas and continents of ice, let it be ſtated from reaſon and facts, 
that the Northern coaſts, eſpecially thoſe facing the Eaſt, are 
loaded with ice, to the extent. of 20, 3o, and more leagues ; but 
that from thence, particularly Eaſtward, and in higher laritudes, 
the idea of obſtructions from ice, cannot be admitted. Thoſe 
who may be perſuaded to go up N. Eaſtward from 79 to 84 
latit. will be convinced there is none to hurt them in that di- 
rection and in thoſe parts. 

The mode of conducting the voyage for the diſcovery of a 
paſſage by the N. Eaſt, is now to be offered, as moſt feaſible, 
It has already been faid that the enterpriſe need only be ſpoken 
of, at the ſetting out from the North Cape above Lapland at 
71 latit. From thence it is adviſable to ſtretch due North to 
73“ lat. and there to ſet the firſt courſe at North Eaſt by Eaſt 
for a run of 1000 miles, up between N. Zembla and Spitſbergen, 
to 837 lat, and 92 E. longit. where it is propoſed to ſet the 

ſecond 
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ſecond courſe South Eaſt for 1500 miles upon the rhomb line 
| leading directly to the opening of the te of Bebring and Auian, 
at 689 or 70“ lat, and 182 com, longit, where an opening from 
go to aoo leag, wide, allows an ealy adinittion into a paſſiige which 
narrows at 06”, and then widens again, to offer the pleaſing pro- 
{pet of a mild Southern ſea, in amends for the over-rated 
Northern colds, 

This endeavour of uniting the European with the Aſiatic 
traces in ſearch of a paſſage into the Pacific Ocean, and the at- 
tempt nearly to approach the N. Pole, may in point of prudence, 
for the firſt undertakings, be regarded as ſeparate objects, and kept 
diſtinct, leſt the incidents to which the one is ſubje&, ſhould 
prove ſubverfive of the ſucceſs due to the other : for although 
the Polar Ocean appears ſmooth, pleaſant, and not dangerous, 
yet the undecided effects of magnetiſm, the uncertainty of 
courſes to be changed every moment where the meridians ſo 
nearly converge, and ſome other dubious points, are circum- 
ſtances every inſtant to be conſidered in that attempt, and little 
connected with the enterpriſe to find out the paſſage ; whilſt 
the particulars of the latter, eſpecially the practical knowledge 
of ſetting the courſe between 33? and 84? in various longitudes, 
with ſo much certainty as to reach the ſtrait or other intended 
place, will afford great facility to the former, beſide fixing ſure 
points whence to ſtart, and where to return, It is therefore to 
be hoped that the approach to the Pole will not precipitately 
be attempted, till the diſcovery of the Eaſt paſſage has been 
purſued and accompliſhed. 

How next, diſcriminately to guide the ſteps of adventurers 
from the above 66 lat. forward thro the ſtrait of Behring, is 
what the moſt recent charts, even thoſe of 1773, do leaſt allow to 


point 
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point out : information is indeed little wanted where danger does 
not exiſt: yet ſomewhat mult and can be learnt from a compariſon 
between the new and the old delineations, ſufficient to diſtinguiſh 
an apparently true fituation from that drawn by fancy and 
credulity. 

- The alterations in the modern maps expunge the track of the 
Tzchutſki, inhabiting the N. Eaſt part of Aſia below Cape Schla- 
genſtoy; of the Navigator Deſchnew, and others; likewiſe thoſe 
of Behring and T/cherikow : no notice is taken of thoſe of the 
Spaniards,and nothing authentic is introduced to fill up the chaſm, 
or to account for the ſuppreſſion. 

Some of thoſe above named ſpeak of two or three ſmall iſlands 
found between 65 and 67 degr. latit. where others deſcribe one 
of a conſiderable magnitude : but all the old agree when ſpeaking 
of the E. and W. continents, they believe them at an inconſider- 
able diſtance from each other; 4 

Thoſe who conlult foreign maps, or compare them with others, 
muſt advert that their firſt meridian 1s generally that of the iſland 
of Ferro, the moſt Weſtern of the Canaries, . differing from ours 
nearly 17? 35' which ſubſtracted from their longitude, ſhews 
in our maps the ſpot correſponding with theirs. 

The new charts delineate in theſe ſtraits a large iſland c- alled 
Alaſebka, about 80 leagues in length: to the North Eaſt of this, five 
ſmaller are placed ; South of it are eight more; and to the South 
Weſt is an Archipelago, rated at ſeventy iſlands and more, reach- 
ing down as low as 57 degr. but without name or time of diſ- 
covery : all this bears fo little of the look of truth, and is fo un- 
like the notion Behring conveys of theſe ſtraits, that na credit 
can be given to it, no more than to the very great diſtance they 
fancy at the narrow part between Kamſchatka and America; 
which is erroneous, for the following reaſons. | 


The 


and FACTS. 2 5 
The great diſtance of the two coaſts is contradicted by all 
Spaniſh and other maps of ſome ſtanding and repute. The 
learned Mr. Steller, very exact as to facts, ſays, that in one par- 
ticular place the American ſhore is not farther diſtant than four 
or five - leagues from that of Aſia, The attempts now 
making by order of the king of Spain, will probably, ere long, 
produce a concurrent teſtimony and deſcription of that part which 
is already entered, according to very recent information, of which 
a tranſlation ſhall here be added to corroborate the opinion, and 
to confirm the account publiſhed i in 1774, by Mr. Stæblin, Secre- 
tary of the Imperial Academy of Sciences at Peterſburg. Beſide | 
all this, ſome immediate proof may be led from conclufive 

arguments. | 
The Spaniards trace on the Weſt coaft of America nearly at 60 
degr. latit. what they call the grandes Corrientes, meanin g the great 
and rapid river. The Tzchutſei report, by tradition, from their 
neighbours the Americans, that ſomewhat S. Eaſt of their ſouther- 
moſt Cape, was ſituated the large river that floated down the great 
trees, roots, earth and all; pines, larches, firs, and ſuch like. It will 
be allowed that river muſt run down a great way through the 
country to become ſo large as to looſen ſuch great bodies, and fo 
rapid as te drive them forward impetuouſly into and through part of 
the ſea, to ſend them over to the Kamz/thadales near the ifland 
of Karaga, who tell us they have not of their own growth that 
ſort of wood thus conveyed to them in ſpring with the ice, as they 
believe, in the ſpace of twice or thrice 24 hours, from the time 
it breaks forth from the river. That length of time is not 
more than what is required to force it acroſs a paſſage of a few 
leagues breadth ; which proves as much for the ſtrength of the 
current, as for the nearneſs of the ſhores ; and this ſingular cir- 
1 cumſtance 
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cumſtance gives it weight, that the two nations who relate the 
fact know little of each other and ſpeak different languages. The 


mouth of that river which brings down its water 60 or 70 leagues 


through the country, opens in ſuch a direction as to convey its 
floating maſſes immediately to Karaga, ſituated on the Afiatic fide, 
nearly at 58 degr. latit. and 178 degr. E. longit. by the beſt com- 
putation. The Ruſſians make it but 170 degr. a difference of 480 
milgs, which would too much enhance the rapidity of the current 
conveying it thither in that ſhort ſpace of time. Whatever allow- 


ance be made, the reſult will always ſhow that the river is not 
diſtant, and therefore the coaſt not more ſo from Aſia. Deciſive 


traces are generally wanting to conciliate the different opinions of 
Map-makers. Some in this inſtance omit the great river, and fix 
Karaginſkoy otrow at 179 degr. longit. and 58 latit. The neareſt 
American coaſt above Mount St. Eliah with them is at 60 degr. 


lafit. and 233 longit, and that oppoſite to Karaga at 235 degr. 
ir b whence opening to the S. E. and S. W. as far as the Southern 


point of Kamſchatka, in the ſame latitude, they offer not -leſs 


than 65 degr. of diſtance; a poſition directly contrary to what has 
ever been ſtated, or can any way be granted. | 

From all information poſſibly obtained it may be Iaid down 
as certain F that theſe ftraits are practicable without danger, from 
the entrance at 68 or 70 degr. down to 52 degr. where Kam- 
je hatha, ends: that, proceeding without obſtruction, the ſtring 
of iſlands called Nuriles being deſcried; and their true bearing 
fixed ; it will then be eaſy to fail by the South of Japan to 
Canton in China; from whence it is hoped the ſhips who have 
performed the voyage, will return in the fame track to confirm 
the eaſe found, or the precautions uſed thro' the whole navigation. 
Some means it is likely, will alſo be found to explore the coaſt of 


America 
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America from the narroweſt part of the ſtrait up to the open- 
ing at Stachtan Nitada, about 68 or 70 degr. che late Spaniſh N 
attempts leading di directly to it. | 22 
What has above been offered for ſerious conſideration, muſt now 
be concluded with the following information, that the coaſt of 
Aſia cannot be truſted to for proviſions, none being obtainable in 
that part. When Peter the Great iſſued out the moſt poſitive or- 
ders for victualling and providing neceſſary ſtores to the ſhips of 
Behring's firſtexpedition, much time, pains, and money, were ſpent 
to obey them ; and at laſt the things provided were ſuch, as the 
Samoyedes themſelves would have been aſhamed of. Father Du 


Halde, who relates the matter at large, may be conſulted about | 
the particulars, 
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Short Account of ſome Voyages made by order of the 
King of Spain, zo diſcover the State of the N 
American Coaſt from California upward. Dated 
Madrid, 24 March, 1776. 


HE ſpirited attempts made in compliance with his Ca- 
tholic Majeſt,'s commands ariſing from the laudable 
intention of ſpreading the knowledge of the Goſpel to the utmoſt 
bounds of his extenſive empire, eſpecially thoſe directed to the 
remote parts of the Continent North of California, wherethe in- 
habitants are {till ſuppoſed immerſed in the darkneſs of Paganiſm; 
and the ſteady endeavours for a happy event, having in ſome 
meaſure been attended with ſucceſs, in two expeditions made in 
the years 1769 and 1770, one by land, the other by ſea ; the har- 
bour of Monterey having been diſcovered in latit. 369. 40'. anda 
Court of Preſidency, with a miſſionary delegation, being eſtabliſhed 
there, under the patronage of Sr. Charles: His Majeſty in pur- 
ſuance of the pious deſign, ordered a ſecond expedition thither in 
1774, with the frigate Santjago, commanded by Don Juan Perez, 
who explored that coaſt up to 55%. 49/. latit. and landing there 
found a civiliſed people, well-looking, and accuſtomed to wear 


clothes. The fortunate event of that voyage has farther induced 
| . his 


1 \ 
his Catholic Majeſty, to ſend to Port Sanblus, in New Gallicia, 
ſome officers of the Navy, directed thence to extend that navi- 
gation, and carry on the diſcovery as far as poſſible. In obe- 
dience to the injunction, a new expedition took place and three 
ſhips were ſent, out. Don Bruno 4 Aceta commanding the 
Santjago, and Don Juan Franciſco de la Bordega in the Senora, 
failed from the harbour of Sanblas in the beginning of 1775, at. 
the ſame time that Don Juan d Ayala, in the St. Chaxles, ſet fail 
for Monterey. The firſt proceeded as far as 50 latit. the ſecond 
got up to 58˙. and the third int only to 37 42. Each 
of the commanders explored the intermediate coaſt, between the 
lower and the higher degree of latitude - inſpected the great har- 
bour of St. Francis, and attentively examined the gulphs, bays, and 
rivers of thoſe parts, which they found inhabited by natives of a 
very mild and ſociable diſpoſition. The good ſucceſs of this en- 
terpriſe is chiefly. owing to the wiſe direction of Don Antonio 
Maria Bucarelli, Viceroy of New Spain, and to the zeal he has 
always ſhewn for the honour of the ſervice and the execution of - 
his Majeſty's great deſigns. The favourable report this Viceroy 
has made of the ſteady and intelligent condu& of the commanders, 
officers and pilots, through the courſe of the expedition, has given 
his Catholic Majeſty a freth opportunity of beſtowing favour upon 
merit and ſervices : theſe navigators and mariners have been ho- 


noured ſeverally with a degree of rank above the ſtation in which 
they went out. 


+ Poſſibly the true ſite of Monterey, in former eſtimations placed at 39 and 409 latit. 


ERRATUM. p. 16. ii. for Hudſon's firaits, read the ſeveral ftr ai ks, 


